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A coleus plant, a jar of tomato conserve, a scribbled picture 
of a dog, a copy of a farm magazine, a pamphlet of recipes,— 
these were some of the incidentals in the standardization of our 
scale of maturity. Far removed they seem from the statistics 
and scientific theories with which this scale is now surrounded, 
and yet each was an inherent part in the collection of data. 
House-to-house canvassing or selling is usually thought of with 
chills by those who have tried it,—too poignant are the mem- 
ories of slammed doors, and the futile attempts to “barge a way 
in.” Those who have never tried it utter a vehement, “It’s one 
thing I’d never do!’”’ Going from house to house obtaining in- 
formation would appear to be in the same category. However, 
the asking of several questions, some rather intimate, of hun- 
dreds of men and women from varied strata of life has engend- 
ered friendships and pleasant memories. 


The scale referred to is the Vineland Social Maturity Scale’, 
which is a scale consisting of items which measure one’s inde- 
pendence or responsibility in such everyday activities as eating, 
dressing, locomotion, occupation, communication. The more 
independent one is in these activities, the more socially mature 
he is, and the higher he scores on this scale. Administration 
of the Scale requires the examiner to interview someone famil- 
iar with the subject regarding the subject’s usual performance, 
and the scale items are then scored plus or minus according to 
the information so obtained. A preliminary form of this scale 





1. DOLL, EDGAR A. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Condensed Manual 
of Directions. The Training School at Vineland, N. J. Dept. of Research. Series 
1936—No. 3, April 1936. 
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was published a year ago’, but in order to establish it as a mea. 
suring device, it was necessary to standardize it, i.e. to evaluate 
it on the basis of examinations of a great number of individuals 
Consequently, it was proposed last spring to examine 20 individ. 
uals at each age level from birth to thirty years of age with 
the Scale. Vineland residents were elected to be the subjecis, 
and I to be the examiner. 

Since we desired to determine how the average individual 
scored on the Scale, it seemed advisable to eliminate as far as 
possible subjects who represented extremes in certain factors 
which might be related to social maturity. The occupation oj 
the father of the subject was to be limited to the middle occu. 
pational classes,—i.e. children whose fathers were professional 
men or laborers were to be excluded. Furthermore, the sub- 
jects and their parents were to be American born. An attempt 
was also to be made to keep the average amount of schooling 
of the parents at each age level below 3rd year high school 
and above 6th grade. School record cards, made available 
through the courtesy of the principal of the largest grade school 
in town, furnished the necessary information for the prepara- 
tion of a list of the addresses of suitable subjects ranging in 
age from 6 to 14 years. A letter of introduction would, of 
course, be helpful, so one was obtained from the same generous 
principal. 

Houses were visited according to this prepared list of ad- 
dresses. The letter was handed routinely at the door, and the 
bearer was routinely eyed up and down. Explanation was dif- 
ficult, an apologetic attitude was of no help and several failures 
were encountered. More and more apparent became the neces: 
sity of talking before handing over the letter of introduction 
talking while it was being read, and talking afterwards ;—talk- 
ing about everything and anything,—the garden, the bicycle on 
the porch, the doll with a broken arm thrown in a chair. The 
introductory note was gradually produced less frequently until 
finally it was not used at all. An interest in what people were 
doing was a sufficient “introduction.” Furthermore, going to 
homes of the children of the pre-arranged list, was found to be 
too tedious since the houses were far apart, and a system of 
house-to-house canvassing was begun. 


| DOLL, EDGAR A. The Vineland Social Maturit Scale: tions 
- \ ) : M al of D tions, 
Ly School Bulletin 32: 1-7, 25-32, 48-55, 68-74: March, pene May and June 
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The house-to-house system worked something like this: an 
unexplored part of the town was visited, the door bell of a fav- 
orable looking house was rung. “Would the one answering the 
bell please tell about the residents in that block,—which houses 
had children of which ages? What was the father’s occupa- 
tion? Were the parents born in America?” Often there were 
suitable subjects in that very home, and a pleasant half-hour 
would pass. Fortified with the necessary information for the 
selection of other subjects, the collection of data proceeded. 
Women seemed glad to stop their work to discuss their children, 
their husbands, their brothers, their sisters. Throughout there 
was sincerity, cooperativeness, and desire to help. One mother 
called the day after an interview to correct an error in a state- 
ment that she had made: her husband had been born in Amer- 
ica, not Ireland! A father called once to say that Jimmy had 
just taken his first step. ‘You know you asked me if he walked 
yet, and I said ‘No.’ But this morning he walked from the 
kitchen door to the table.” He did not tell his name. There 
was no need to. Who could forget his lean, kind face and strain- 
ed, squinty eyes that nearly closed when he tried to recall Jim- 
my’s birthday, the extent of his own education, and the country 
in which his wife was educated? 


After the first couple of months, the adventure of getting 
acquainted with all types of people seemed to be almost as im- 
portant as the collection of data. After the mission of the 
visit was stated, about five minutes were spent in becoming 
acquainted. It was the best means of establishing a good con- 
tact. The gathering of preliminary information was usually 
introduced with other questions, until finally a copy of the 
Scale was produced and the actual interview for scoring pur- 
poses was begun. In some cases, of course, the informant was 
very busy and agreed to answer the questions if it would take 
only five or ten minutes. The material was then obtained with 
few preliminaries, an appreciation expressed, and the acquaint- 
ance was over. 


Gathering data on adults was more difficult than on chil- 
dren because of the personal nature of some of the questions. 
A few principles were learned which facilitated obtaining ac- 
curate information. The most general everyday questions were 
asked first. More specific or personal questions such as those 
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on finances, were approached gradually, but were asked with 
straightforwardness and with pencil on a copy of the Scale 
ready to put down the information, as though it were taken for 
granted that there would be no objection to answering the 
questions. Questions which appeared to be answered with res. 
ervation were asked in an entirely different connection. Speci- 
fic questions were rarely repeated. Often a general question 
would elicit information for scoring several items. General 
conversation was encouraged since it was desirable to obtain 
a complete picture of the individual and his behavioral charac. 
teristics in order to insure the accuracy of the scoring. All ex- 
traneous material not called for by specific questions was record- 
ed on the scale blank. 


Strange experiences, pathetic experiences, enjoyable experi- 
ences! There was the time that I finished an interview with a 
most delightful couple and discovered that they were the very 
good friends of neighbors in my home town 1200 miles away. 
In fact, I had been told to look them up, but never had. 


There was the time that I left my purse in a two-room 
tumble-down house, and was hailed an hour later three blocks 
off by a cheery little lad in a torn green sweater, my purse 
clutched in his hands, his breath short from running,—‘T’ve 
been looking all over for you.” 


When it rained one day, a woman whom I had never seen 
previously lent me her raincoat and umbrella to use the rest of 
the morning. 


Once I was asked to stay for lunch. Often I was asked to 
sample the Saturday baking. The tomato conserve was a gift 
insisted upon by a woman whose husband, a year previously, 
had left her and their five children to shift for themselves. A 


pamphlet of recipes was the culmination of interest in one in- 
formant’s cookies. 


A father talked to me about the deplorable situation of the 
farmers, the harm of the middleman, what the city folk expect. | 
ed. He gave me a copy of a magazine with an article in it that | 
he said I must read in order to understand. 


There was one day I helped a woman to take down her | 
washing. She said that she was too busy to answer questions,— 
she had to get the washing in and ironed before noon. So I off: 
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ered to help if she’d answer questions while she ironed. Agreed, 
_and we became co-workers. 


The coleus plant was a remembrance of a dear old lady in 
a green-shuttered white house,—she had lost four sons in the 
war. She gave me information about her grandson. 


The scribbled picture was offered me by a mother to show 
how well her three-year-old son could draw. “I think he’ll be 
an artist some day, don’t you?” 


In the cut-and-dried business of living, and getting one’s 
own needs out of the day, many of these human touches may 
be lost. And yet, it is this human side, these non-essential in- 
gredients, that give life its flavor and make it palatable. The 
social scientist is more often privileged than the physical scien- 


_tist to contact the human side in his research work. However, 


he may ignore it, and in ignoring it he may fail to discover 
much that might be of vital significance to his work. 





A boy in a special school had as his task, among other 
things, the care of certain pieces of equipment. After an ab- 
sence of two days, he returned to find part of the equipment 
broken. He was disturbed and said, “There, that is why I can 
never take a day off. Something is sure to happen and go 
wrong when I am away.”’ This may be an amusing remark, but 
underlying the gratified teacher finds that a sense of responsi- 
bility has been developed, a feeling of being needed has been 
engendered, and a certain security has been given to the boy 
which will be a good foundation to help him meet the larger 
tasks to follow. Binet Review 
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In Three Decades 


Community studies are legion. I have been unfortunate 
never to have come across one which dealt with a nice, whole. 
some group. Those I have read are about people, mostly fiot- 
sam and jetsam, who seem to have come together because of 
a congeniality of low tastes. 


For the past two years I have been living in a community 
so compact that it has been comparatively easy to study its 
members as a group. For these months I have been an integral 
part of it, engaging in most of its activities, social and educa- 
tional. In the main, they are fine people, known for their kindly 
motives and healthy interests. There are no drunkards, no 
juvenile delinquents and no poverty in the real sense of the word. 
It is almost as if the population of about 300 had been sifted and 
these undesirables removed. 


Observing how closely knit these people are, it occurred 


to me that they might be as interesting to study as a group | 


as if they were subnormals presenting social problems. It did 
not occur to me that I should find a problem, for on the surface 
there was little to suggest it. 


The settlement is not an old one. The school district 
was organized in 1907 and the first white settler dates to the 
beginning of the century only. The village, which we shall call 
High Valley, has a post-office, a church, a store, two community 
halls and a packing house from which fruit goes out to the 
far ends of the earth. There are about ninety families and a 
number of unmarried people maintaining homes of their own. 
The reason for their coming was the fruit growing possibilities 
of the valley. The village is surrounded by small ranches grow- 
ing soft fruits and apples. The promoter of the village aimed 
fairly high in his choice of prospects and succeeded in interest- 


ing enough of them to form an excellent nucleus. A little later | 
a group of spiritualists came, then a group of socialists. Still | 
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later, a dude ranch brought a number of young Britishers who 
soon returned to their homeland and came again with brides. 
After the war, a number of Germans arrived. Racially the 
group is American, Canadian, Scotch, German, English and 
Irish. 

While orcharding has its ups and downs and there is the 
customary amount of grumbling, the owners live well and hard- 
ships are not to be compared to those of the prairie farmer in 
the stricken areas. In my time, there has been but one person 
on direct relief. Practically all the homes give evidence of cul- 
ture, and a number have the delightful atmosphere imparted 
by books, music and the like. 


Many have had an education beyond high school grade and 
there is one Cambridge, one Vassar and one University of Lon- 
don graduate. Of adults, who had their early schooling here, 
I count the following engaging in professional work elsewhere: 


Nurses—2. 

Teachers—7, two of them college professors, both Ph.D’s. 

Doctors—1, a director of research in an internationally 

known laboratory. 

Engineers—1. 

Ministers—2, both double graduates. 

Missionaries—2. 

For the first generation this is a noble showing. But the 
outlook for the present children of school age is not so good. 
Oniy three are at present in higher institutions of learning, 
one of these, the son of the Vassar graduate, being at Oxford. 

No doubt, this is partiy due to the economic situation gen- 
erally known as the depression. The packing house offers work 
from June until the middle of autumn. This breaks into the 
first semester, and the temptation is to continue working and 
pass up school. Many of the boys and girls, not yet twenty, 
have been packing for years, and have seemingly lost all ambi- 
tion for more schooling. The result is a general lowering of 
educational standards. 

Now comes the surprise element in my story. You have 
noted the absence of certain undesirables in my picture of High 
Valley. But please note that I made no mention of mental dis- 
ease. As I became better acquainted with the families here, 
I was appalled to learn from them of the general prevalence 
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of insanity, feeble-mindedness and epilepsy. Of the ninety fam- 
ilies that I have come in contact with, I have certain knowledge 
of twenty-three showing a history of at least one of these 
troubles, and in four of them the inheritance is double. My 
knowledge is incomplete and it goes without saying that there 
must be even more than I have discovered. I am citing a few 
of the cases: 

A— Mrs. A., feeble-minded sister. 

Mr. A., Feeble-minded aunt and moron sister. 

B—Mrs. B., Imbecile brother in institution. Sister slight- 
higher grade. 

Mr. B., Gold medalist in High School. Committed 
suicide. Mother and brother in mental hospital. 
Two babies, normal for age. 

C—Mrs. C., Sister in mental hospital, mother obviously 
unstable, son (idiot) in institution for feeble- 
minded. Brother epileptic. 

Mr. C., Brother in institution in old country, presum- 
ably feeble-minded. 

D—Mrs. D., Mother epileptic, grandmother and uncle in- 
sane. 

Mr. D., Nephew of Mrs. C. Same inheritance on 
mother’s side. One child of two, apparently norm- 
al for age. 

In High Valley, there are three main clans. Including 
blood relatives and “in-laws” they make up nearly one-third of 
the population. One clan is rife with mental diseases of one 
kind or another. Another is far from free of it; yet both 
contain a number of bright happy young people who already 
are leaders in the social life of the younger set. Both clans 
are financially well off. Marriage, in that respect, looks desir- 
able. If more of them were going out of the valley to school 
or to other jobs, it is certain that propinquity would have less 
to answer for. Meanwhile the outlook is not good. 


The strange thing to me is that there seems no concern 
among the young people or their parents about the possibility 
of transmitting these defects. It brings me to ask several 
questions. 

Is our educational program wrong in that we fail to get 
the facts across to youth at the right time? We have good 
facilities for so doing; the church and school have been emanci- 
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pated from sex instruction tabus, and the radio is being used 
to some extent. Or is it that our program is too narrow? 
Should we provide against conditions in any community, good 
or bad, encouraging in one way or another such marriages? It 
might mean more free schools, so that no child is forced, through 
economic pressure, into a life that makes such marriages all 
but inevitable. It might even mean that our field workers were 
not confined to underprivileged communities, but should work in 
such valleys as this to prevent them from becoming sore spots 
in the country. Can legislation prevent such deterioration as 
this promises to be? And one more question. Was there a 
value in the past in the fact that mental cases were so in evi- 
dence that they served as a warning; and does our quite gen- 
eral institutional care today have a tendency to obscure the 
warning? These are questions that may well be pondered when 
one sees a fine community refusing to face the problem of its 


biological future. 
H. L. M. 





The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 


Association members and their friends 


will be held on Wednesday, June 10th. 
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Harry Has Changed 
J. Thomas McIntire 
Chief Clinician, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Harry just passed along the road by my window, with his 
rake on his shoulder, apparently on his way to some new task. 
One would little suspect that this was the same Harry that we 
saw thirty-two months ago in the psychopathic ward of a large 
city hospital. Today he is calm, happy of disposition, and pur- 
poseful in demeanor, with only occasional traces of the insta- 
bility that was so apparent upon admission. 


During the summer of 1933 we were visited by Harry’s 
parents. They were obviously perturbed because they had been 
forced to place their son in a psychopathic ward for his protec- 
tion. At no time during Harry’s seventeen years had his be- 
havior been that of the normal boy of his age. However, during 
the early years, he had been easy to control and then too, he 
had been attending a special class in the community that gave 
him suitable training and occupation. But he had gradually 
outgrown the school and, what was worse, was rapidly outgrow- 
ing the parents’ methods of control. His seventeen-year-old 
physique was demanding that sort of occupation in which his 
feeble mind was incapable of guiding him, and the parents were 
unable to supply suitable guidance or programme. Excitability 
and instability that were of little consequence earlier became 
more and more pronounced, working in a vicious circle. This 
added to the unhappiness of the parents and left them less able 
to cope with the boy’s behavior, which, in turn, encouraged the 
development of further excitability. The situation reached a 
climax when Harry attempted to throw himself in front of pass- 
ing automobiles. And so it came about that he was placed in 
the hospital and that we saw him the day following the parents’ 


visit to decide if he were the type of child The Training School 
might help. 


The psychiatrist assured us that he was not psychotic, but 
that his behavior in the ward was very unstable. Our first im- 
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pression of Harry was that he was a feeble-minded boy of low- 
moron or high-imbecile level who was poorly understood. The 
“suicidal attempts” as well as spitting upon and striking others 
apparently were his means of attracting attention and afforded 
some pleasure through the excitement they created. However, 
these habits seemed well entrenched and would probably prove 
difficult to overcome. Further, there was the possibility that 
this behavior was the forerunner of a more serious mentally 
disturbed condition. The recommendation for his admission 
was made with several reservations, as his suitability at best 
was questionable. His behavior for some little time following 
admission made continued residence even more dubious. 


Our “Children’s Committee,” composed of representatives 
of the administrative, training, cottage, medical, and psycholog- 
ical departments, decided that Harry should be given an outdoor 
industrial schedule, one that would afford him opportunity to 
exercise his large muscles. The schedule would provide suitable 
occupation as well as a chance to do something useful and to 
enjoy the benefits that accompany such activity. The group 
was of the opinion that much of his peculiar behavior was due 
to a desire for attention. Therefore a programme of re- 
education was instigated whereby the results of useful activity 
were made more attractive than those of misguided effort. 


The early observations were most discouraging. The psy- 
chologist in describing his personality reported, ‘‘possible psy- 
chopathic type, egocentric superficial form of cooperativeness, 
general indifference, impulsive, suggestible, mildly suspicious. 
Behavior is hyperactive, mischievous, erratic, undependable, and 
reflects many attention-seeking devices.” 


Excerpts from the occupational reports were as follows: 
“He is moody rather than cheerful in spirits. Usually his 
thoughts seem to be way off.’ ‘Sometimes he seems rational 
and appears to know more than at other times; again he seems 
quite ‘off’. “He does not care whether he succeeds in making 
the other boys angry or in amusing them, just so he makes an 
impression. As for the work he is able to do, he does not appear 
to have enough interest or comprehension to take what is said 
tohim. He shows no interest in the chickens.” ‘Given a hand- 
mower, he gives it a push, letting go the handle and running 
it into the trees. As soon as my back was turned he walked 
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down the rows of seedling trees tramping on each as he went, | 
He throws things into the power-mower. He likes to ride on | 
the wagon, but if not watched gives the horse a kick or slap 
to start him off. In order to attempt industrial training with 
him, it almost seems that it would take all of one person’s time, 
as he needs very close supervision.” 


Reports six months after admission describe him as fol- 
lows: “He is not a good worker, does not stay on the job and 
continues to spend his time annoying other boys. Does not do 
quite so many odd things, but is rather a care.” “Harry is 
doing a little better in the poultry department than when he 
came. His behavior and work still need close supervision, but 
he is able to do such tasks as carrying feed and it is no longer | 
necessary to have him entirely away from the other boys.” 


And now at the end of two and one-half years, during which 
time his training programme was patiently followed, we get 
this picture from the reports: “He is very willing and obedient. 
He is willing to do anything that he is asked to do. He gets 
along well with the other boys.” “Harry is a very good boy, 
very much improved over what he was when he came. Now 
I have no trouble at all with him, he gets along well with the 
boys and keeps on his job.” 


What has brought about this change in Harry? Probably 
a good many things that have helped bring it about have never 
gotten into the record, but there are some that stand out. Our 
first impression of Harry was essentially correct; a seventeen- 
year-old body, intelligence of the average seven-year-old, with 
likes and dislikes those of a young child whose interests were 
decidedly retarded for his years. He was meeting his situation 
as effectively as he knew how. He was using techniques fre- 
quently employed by children of three to five years, methods 
that were bizarre for an adolescent. Whether he had simply 
failed to outgrow this behavior or whether he had reverted to 
it was a question. His needs were quite apparent—adolescent 
strength and energy needed an outlet that would challenge, but 
not overtax, a seven-year mental ability. Interests needed to 
be aroused and a new set of values needed to be established. 


His programme was planned accordingly and in relation to 
other data. He was placed in a home-group of boys of about 
his age and ability for suitable companionship in leisure hours. 
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He was given industrial assignments that offered a choice of 
tasks that would draw on his physical energies but were well 
within the range of his general ability. Praise and encourage- 
ment were immediately forthcoming upon the completion of a 
task well done, while poor application and misbehavior were 
ignored whenever possible. Minor alterations have been made 
in his programme to meet his changing needs as indicated by 
follow-up studies of his condition. Under this treatment his 
behavior has stabilized. There remains some basic instability 
that would probably be given expression if he were to return 
to an unprotected environment, but probably will be of no fur- 
ther consequence in his life here. 


Harry has by now taken the rake from his shoulder and is 
applying himself to some useful task and finding contentment 
and happiness. His parents have long since overcome their 
sense of frustration and are sharing in their son’s happiness. 


Psychologists Meet at the Training School 


The Association of Consulting Psychologists held their sev- 
enth annual meeting at The Training School on Saturday, May 
9. Approximately 200 Association members and guests ar- 
rived during the day, traveling from Illinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, New York, Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
New Jersey. 


Two concurrent sessions of technical papers were held in 
the morning. Dr. James Q. Holsopple, Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, New Jersey, was chairman of one session 
where Dr. Clairette P. Armstrong, Domestic Relations Court, 
New York City, read a paper entitled, ‘‘A Psycho-neurotic Re- 
action in Delinquent Boys and Girls,’ and Dr. Warren G. Findley, 
Cooper Union, reported “Psychological Services in the Engineer- 
ing College.” Three separate studies concerned with the Rohr- 
shach test were presented by Miss Alma A. Paulsen, Neurolog- 
ical Institute, New York City; Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University; and Miss 
Sadie Sender, of whom the last named did her work at the Neur- 
ological Institute in collaboration with Dr. Bruno Klopfer. 
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Dr. Percival M. Symonds, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity was chairman of the other morning session. “Test 
Performance of Mental Defectives Skilled in Lace Making” was 


; 


reported by Miss Georgiana C. Taft who cooperated in the re. | 
search with Dr. Elaine F. Kinder at Letchworth Village, Thiells, | 


New York. Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, Connecticut State College, dis. 
cussed “Sex Differences in Personality,” and Miss Gladys Tall- 
man, Neurological Institute, gave a report of “Intelligence Tests 
Made on a Patient without Frontal Lobes.’”’ Dr. Jon Eisenson, 
Brooklyn College, read a paper reporting research on “The 
Perseverating Tendency in Stutterers.” “Idiot, Imbecile, and 
Moron” was the title of the paper concerned with the classifi- 
cation of the feeble-minded read by Dr. Edgar A. Doll, The 
Training School. Dr. Percival M. Symonds pointed out the 
“Problems Falling within the Scope of Psychological Counsel- 
ing.” Open discussions were pursued on each paper. 


Prior to the afternoon meetings films were shown depicting | 


institutional care of the feeble-minded and the effects of birth 
injury. 


The afternoon sessions were in the form of round tables | 
and panel discussions. Dr. Walter R. Miles, Yale University, | 


presided at the round table on New Apparatus, Tests, and Diag- 
nostic Techniques. Among other things, a sorting system for 
responding to a personality inventory was described by Dr. E. 
Lowell Kelly, and a brief description of apparatus for obtaining 
records of electric potentials of the brain was given by Dr. 
George Kreezer, The Training School. 


The panel discussion on Institutional and Training Probilens 
was led by Dr. Elaine F. Kinder to obtain viewpoints on the 
types of experiential training which students preparing for 
clinical work should receive. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Morris S. Viteles, University of Pennsylvania, The Qualifications 
of the Practicing Psychologist were presented by represents 
tives of six different fields of practice, stressing throughout the 


necessity of a long period of training as well as high academic 
achievement. 


Those participating in the panel discussion on Federation 
of State and Regional Groups, with Dr. Edgar A. Doll as chair- 
man, considered the value of organizing some centralizing body 
for the various small groups of psychologists. 
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Following the annual dinner Dr. Doll, the toastmaster, in- 
troduced Professor E. R. Johnstone, Director of The Training 
School, who gave a brief itemization of the growth of the School. 
A tribute was given to the memory of Dr. Henry E. Starr whose 
death occurred in November. At that time he was president of 
the Association. Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University, who was promoted to the presidency, addressed 
the group on “Psychology as a Career.” After considering the 
salient points necessary to a student counselor’s realizing the 
worth of a professional field, she stated that psychology pro- 
vides a career for which young people may well be encouraged 
to prepare. Since psychological work is reaching into other 
fields, she stressed the value of strengthening the rapport be- 
tween psychology and these other fields. 

The officers for the ensuing year, elected at the business 
meeting, are: Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, president; Dr. Robert A. 
Brotemarkle, University of Pennsylvania, vice president; Dr. 
Elaine F. Kinder, secretary; and Miss Gladys Tallman, treasurer. 

—E. L. H. 





We are pleased to announce that the Department of Public 
Instruction of Delaware, Division of Special Education and 
Mental Hygiene, is for the first time conducting a course in 
observation, participation, and practice teaching and in manual 
training for special class teachers from June 22 to July 31 
(afternoons). These courses will each carry two semester 
credits at the University of Delaware. A deposit of five dollars 
will be required in the manual training course and the tuition 
for both courses will probably not exceed five dollars. Miss 
Harriet Herendeen of Columbus, Ohio, formerly of Miami Uni- 
versity will be in charge of the training. 


Owing to the necessary withdrawal of a few students there 
are still openings left. _ However, anyone interested should 
get in touch at once, with Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director of 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene, 11th and Washington 
Streets, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Cottage Parties and Trips 


April was a month of party days at Babbitt. Albert, 
Allen and Gordon all had fine celebrations. They always | 
have such beautifully decorated tables and nicely served re. | 
freshments at Babbitt, after their good time of games, etc. 
There is another party in prospect there this week, when 
George celebrates his birthday. 


Suzanne's birthday, late in April, was made a happy 
day by a trip to Cape May. Her housemother took her with 
three other girls for an all-day trip. They enjoyed especially 
the long ride and dinner on the boardwalk. 


Ruth gave a very nice party in Maxham. This was a 
surprise party for Miss Mabel Groff. The living room was | 
beautifully decorated. Louisa and Ruth had made attractive 
place cards for each guest. The refreshments were ice- 
cream and delicious cake. Miss Nellie entertained with mv- 
sic and there were recitations. 


Miss Oberly recently took a party of four girls to At 
lantic City. This, of course, meant a happy day. 


A number of our Branson boys have had trips to At 
lantic City and Philadelphia. James, Burton, Frank, Os- 
borne, Henry and Lloyd were included in these trips. Charles 


M. had a trip last week to Bridgeton to see the dedication of 
the new bridge, etc. 


No celebration has equalled the day at the circus which 
Eddie and Alfred had with Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Johnstone. 


If some evening your hear a terrific shouting it will 
probably be rising from the ball field where one of the boys 
teams is engaged in combat. Did I say one of the teams? 
Yes, for there are no less than three organized teams and four 
cottage teams of a more or less temporary nature on the field 
this year, with approximately thirty-five boys participating. 
Lots of noise and a barrel of fun is the order for this year. 
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Farm Department* 


Albert Hetzell 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Our report will deal largely with seasonal conditions as 
they effect the agricultural program throughout the year. 
Work in this department succeeds or fails very largely through 
our ability to meet these seasonal conditions and to be stronger 
than our enemies, such as destructive heat or cold, droughts, 
floods and the army of insect pests, which we must fight at all 
times. 


There must also be careful planning to get the crops in at 
just the right time and also to gather vegetables and fruits 
while at their best. Spring is our most busy time of the year. 
Beside the many crops there is other work such as the young 
poultry, pruning and spraying the orchards, grading and re- 
pairing roads, all demanding attention at the sametime. How- 
ever, aS important as all these things are, the training of chil- 
dren is our first consideration and the farm offers the most 
valuable industrial training for our boys. So again, in planning 
our farm program we must take into consideration the number 
of boys who will come to us, their ages and experience, the 
type of work of which they are capable and the number of new 
boys who will work on the farm for the first time. The plans 
must be flexible enough at all times to take in new boys and 
transfer boys to other departments and to allow for vacations. 
The boys must have a real live interest in all of the work and 
must want to carry their share. The plans must absorb each 
boy scheduled, in order that those who have learned to do only 
a little, may not be idle and the boys who are best trained may 
not overwork. 


An institution farm must assume the responsibility of 
farm products for the entire year, (in our case, for a family 
of about five hundred) which must include vegetables, fruits 
and poultry together with the winter supply. There must 
also be the constant effort to keep down excess production 





. This report includes the produce from both The Training School farm and Menan- 
tico Colony farm. 
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and waste. (Our dairy and hogs are now at the Colony). 
The Colony also raises most of our sweet and white potatoes, 
Here at the Training School farm we have about one hundred 
thirty acres in truck and fruit, thirteen acres of which has 
overhead irrigation. 

Last spring we started a mixed fruit orchard. This is 
made up of 45 German prune plum trees, 60 Bartlett, 15 Clop 
Favorites, 15 Sickle and 15 Buerre Bose pears, the latter 
we are raising especially for Christmas. There are 76 Mont- 
morancy sour cherries, 30 Napolian sweet cherries. Our old 
orchard and grape vineyards are in good condition and have 
been sprayed, ploughed, fertilized and harrowed. 


The garden shows a good supply of asparagus, spinach, 
carrots, cauliflower, and one acre of cantaloupes, to come on in 
three harvestings. The one-eighths acre of pop corn and one- 
eighth acre of peanuts are planted especially to interest the 
farm boys. Several plantings of beans, beets and sweet corn 
give us plenty for the table and canning. About six plantings 
of lettuce give us a good years supply. An acre of celery, of 
three standard varieties, gives a generous supply and lasts well 
through the winter. An acre of strawberries are just beginning 
to bear and an acre set out this year are in good condition; also 
one-half acre of Tatham raspberries. 


The greenhouse has been planted with cabbage which we 
are now setting in cold frames to harden along with seven 
thousand cauliflower plants. Tomatoes, peppers and eggplants 
will be started after the cabbage is taken out. Our eight 
and one-half acres of peaches give promise of good crops. We 
also have eight acres of apples. By putting a large supply of 
apples in cold storage they last practically from season to sea- 
son, and the children are never without eating apples during 
the winter. 

An old fashioned garden must always supply the table with 
good rhubarb, parsley, horseradish, peppers, early onions and 
mint, etc. Recently we have produced a quantity of honey. 
Bee culture is interesting and gives the boys an added interest 
in this department. We have mentioned these supplies in de- 
tail to show the range of foods which go to our tables, which 
makes it possible for our dietitian to have a variety of green 
vegetables and fruits for the entire family. In addition to 
this we must produce an adequate supply for canning. 
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Our poultry is in good condition and we hope to publish an 
article on that department later. The poultry department is 
responsible for the egg supply throughout the year and for 
furnishing duck, turkey, roasting chickens, and broilers for 
the table. A number of breeding experiments are going on, 
especially for increasing egg production. 


The farm must always assume a good deal of responsibility 
for work which does not produce crops, such as road repairing, 
spraying of shade trees, destruction of Japanese beetles and 
other pests, work on the playgrounds and ball field when need- 
ed, and assisting in other ways to beautify the place. Other 
seasonal work, such as, handling of snow, care of walks and 
roads in winter, preparations for Christmas (gathering of 
green trees, etc.) and helping with other holiday celebrations 
come into the farm program. 


It is now very difficult to get seed free from adulteration 
and this requires a great deal of time and special care in selec- 
tion. The cost of spraying is both expensive in time and 
materials. 


FARM PRODUCE FOR THE YEAR 1935 


2206 pounds asparagus 3370 bunches radishes 
338 baskets lima beans 18 baskets rape 
392 baskets string beans 5818 bunches rhubarb 
8705 bunches beets 55385 bunches scallions 
291 baskets beets 523 baskets spinach 
24 baskets broccoli 247 baskets squash 
1488 baskets cabbage 2388 baskets tomatoes 
530 baskets canteloupes 251 baskets turnips 
4697 bunches carrots 337 watermelons 
200 baskets carrots 7112 baskets apples 
199 heads cauliflower 35 baskets crab apples 
7428 stalks celery 5474 quarts cherries 
2528 dozen sweet corn 128 quarts currants 
264 baskets cucumbers 5668 pounds grapes 
233 baskets eggplant 1498 baskets peaches 
34 baskets horseradish 120 baskets pears 
4870 heads lettuce 25 baskets plums 
50 bunches mint 424 quarts raspberries 
240 baskets onions 4898 quarts strawberries 
2 baskets oysterplant 113 gallons apple cider 
686 bunches parsley 270 gallons vinegar 
257 baskets parsnips 1089 broilers 
357 baskets peas 6835 pounds dressed chicken 
358 baskets peppers 791 pounds dressed duck 
15849 baskets sweet potatoes 3929 pounds dressed turkey 
9984 baskets white potatoes 18 live pullets sold 
8098 pounds pumpkin 400 live chicks sold 
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1 live duck sold 580737 pounds milk 
16504 dozen eggs 249 loads manure 
1765 pounds dressed beef 600000 pounds ensilage corn 
7779 pounds dressed pork 94000 pounds alfalfa hay 
1215 pounds dressed veal 27500 pounds mixed hay 
17 pigs sold 16450 pounds timothy hay 
31 calves sold 2117 bushels corn in ear 
22 cows sold 22000 sweet potato plants sold 


PRODUCE CANNED FOR THE YEAR 1935 


31 gallons asparagus 61 gallons squash 

31 gallons lima beans 2077 gallons tomatoes 
317 gallons string beans 107 gallons tomato juice 
423 gallons beets 995 gallons apple, peach, grape 
242 gallons carrots and plum butters 
85 gallons corn 25 gallons grape juice 
56 gallons corn and tomatoes 521 gallons cherries 

73 gallons cucumbers 18 gallons huckleberries 
62 gallons peas 187 gallons jellies 

17 gallons peppers 1005 gallons peaches 
118 gallons relishes 111 gallons pears 

44 gallons rhubarb 45 gallons plums 

8 barrels sauer kraut 44 gallons strawberries 





The Rome State School, Rome New York announces its 
twenty-first annual summer school, July 1—August 12, 1936. 
The following courses are being offered: Abnormal Psycholo- 
gy. Methods in Special Classes for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren. Survey and Organization of Handwork in Special Class- 
es. Social Case Work. Psychometric Examinations. Moé- 
ern Trends in Social Adjustment. Music in Therapeutics. 
Industrial Arts. Practice in Idio-Imbecile Training. Address 


communications to Miss Anna Briggs, Director of Summer 
School. 





